HON. E. M. T. HDNTER, OF VIRGINIA, 

INVASION OF STATES. 


DELIVERED IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, JANUARY 80, 1860. 


The Senate having trader Consideration the resolution of Mr. Uouglas, to instruct the 
Committee-on the Judiciary to report a bill to protect each State and Territory of the 
Union against invasion by the authorities or people of any other State or Territory—Mr. 
HUNTER said; 

Mr. President: I have called up the resolution of the Senator from 
Illinois because it opens more fully than any other proposition before 
tbe Senate, the state of the nation on the question of slavery. Indeed, 
sir, as a commentary upon the time, it speaks volumes within itself; 
for what is it but a proposition to suppress civil war between tbe 
States; a proposition to prevent armed invasion by the people of one 
-of the confederated States upon those of another ? And this, too, it 
must he remembered is founded upon no imaginary case; but upon 
an actual event of recent occurrence. It is notorious to us all, that 
the slaveholding States are arming—arming not to repel foreign 
invasion, for there is no danger of that; not to suppress domestic 
insurrection, there is no present apprehension of that; but to defend 
themselves against armed invasions from the people of other and con¬ 
federate States, and to prepare for the event, if in their opinion it 
should become necessary, to separate from this Union. 

Now, sir, I propose to ask what is this Union whose value men are 
now calculating so calmly and coolly ? What are the constituent 
elements which compose it; what its moving forces ; what has been 
the result of the political action of those forces upon the different 
sections of this Confederacy ? Why, sir, we know that in the north¬ 
eastern section, composed of the northeastern free States, there exists 
a virtual monopoly of the navigating and manufacturing interests of 
this Confederacy ; that the northwestern States find it most to their 
interest to raise live stock and provisions; and that the southern 
States, owing to the natureof their labor and the institutions of slavery, 
find it most profitable to plant, to raise the great staples of cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, and rice; that in the States on the Pacific coast, we 
find another and different great pursuit—I mean the mining of gold. 
It will be perceived, that owing to the peculiar constitution of south¬ 
ern labor, these interests are not hostile and rival, but subsidiary. 
Finding it more profitable to apply their labor to tbe planting interest 
. than to navigation or manufactures, they become a great people 
of customers and not of rivals to tbe northeastern interests of naviga- 
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tion and manufactures. The same may be said, to a great extent, of 
the provision-raising States of the northwest. And thus it is plain 
that, owing to this very constitution of society, we have a collection 
not of hostile but of subsidiary interests. 

Now, sir, the precise value of this southern market to the north-s 
eastern States I cannot estimate with precision; but I have the data 
which will enable us to reach some approximate results which I think 
will be startling, and at least within the mark. I find, by a statement 
from the Treasury Department, that the portion of the foreign exports 
which were produced in the South during the last fiscal year, is es¬ 
timated at $200,000,000; and it has also been given to me by one 
who is well calculated, by his previous pursuits and studies, to express 
an opinion on that subject, that the value of the freights upon these 
exports ranged from seven to eight per cent, on the value of the 
cargo, making something like fourteen million dollars upon .these ex¬ 
ports. The value of the freights upon the return trade he estimates, 
and I acknowledge it is a mere estimate, at a,third of that upon ex¬ 
ports, which would give something like twenty-one or twenty-two 
million dollars in the freights of the whole foreign trade; and seven- 
tenths of this, he says, belongs to our own navigating interest. The 
coasting trade, in which they have a monopoly, probably yields them 
nearly if not quite as much more—making a sum which they annually 
derive from southern commerce for this navigating interest, probably 
ranging between thirty and forty million dollars. 

In regard to the market which is opened for the manufacturing 
interest. I can approximate to a somewhat nearer result. ' If we take 
De Bow’s estimate of $1,000,000,000, in round numbers, as the annual 
value of the manufacturing product, in 1850, and if we suppose the 
southern people to consume in proportion to population, and the peo¬ 
ple of the northeastern States to contribute in their proportion of four- 
fifths of the manufactures of the whole Union, we shall nnd that at that 
'day the southern States consumed something more than $350,000,000; 
and when we come to add the probable increase, rating it at fifty per 
cent., which is a small addition when we compare it with the annual 
increase at former decennial periods, we find that now there are proba¬ 
bly something like $480,000,000 of the manufactures of those States 
consumed in the South. Suppose that one-half of this represents the 
wages of labor, some $240,000,000, and allow eighty dollars (which is 
an immense estimate) per head for each man, woman, and child, and 
this consumption would represent a population of something like three 
million of people. It is to be remembered that I have not added to 
this the population which is supported out of the profits of capital, 
the population which is supported out of the earnings of freight, or 
the population which is supported out of that portion of southern 
commerce which is now centralized at New York, and but for the 
Union would have gone South. I say, therefore, that it is a moderate 
estimate to suppose that there are from three to four million human 
beings in the northeastern States who owe their livelihood and sub¬ 
sistence to the commerce of the South, and who but for this com¬ 
merce would either be forced to emigrate or to starve, unless, indeed, 
other markets of equal value could be found somewhere else in the 
world. In regard to the number who are thus sustained in the north¬ 
western States, I have no means of estimating. I only know that the 
southern market for their products is of immense value; and I know, 
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too, that to that market must be credited the supplies which they 
furnish to those three or four million people who are sustained by the 
southern custom in the manufacturing and navigating States of the 
northeast. 

So' that we see, Mr. President, as I said before, that owing to the 
constitution of southern labor, here are these vast interests which are 
not hostile, but of mutual assistance to each other. The southern 
planter employs the northern shipper to transport his products abroad; 
the southern consumer uses the northern manufacture, and owing to 
the constitution of southern population, these northeastern producers 
find there a market in which they are undisturbed by rivals. The 
same may be said to a considerable extent of the market of the cotton 
States for the provisions of the northwest; and then comes the gold 
product of California, contributing its immense amounts to give sta¬ 
bility to that system of credit in which all are interested, and greatly 
adding in theiiiselves to the general mass of the wealth of the country. 

But what now, let me ask, has been the operation of this Govern¬ 
ment on these sectional interests? Why, sir, it is notorious that the 
navigating and manufacturing interests have grown up under the 
shadow of the protective system. The fishing vessels to this day draw 
bounties from the Treasury of the United States. So far as the coast¬ 
ing navigation is concerned, the American—which means merely the 
northeastern—shipping, has bylaw a complete monopoly of the trade, 
and almost the same thing may be said of their manufacturing in¬ 
terest, which has grown up under a system of heavily protecting duties. 
We all know that heavy duties have been laid in past times, not 
merely for the purpose of revenue, but in order to enhance the price 
of the foreign product so much that the home manufacturer might find 
his market here. Nor is this all, sir. We find something of the same 
operation in regard to the system of credit and of foreign commerce. 
I acknowledge that when the Union was once established, natural 
causes would have concentrated the foreign commerce in the north¬ 
east ; but that event was certainly hurried by the favoring operation 
of this General Government; for when it determined to take bank paper 
in payment of public dues, what was that but an indorsement of the 
bank credit, which was but a representation of the individual credit, 
which, so far as the Federal revenue is concerned, was thus put on a 
par with specie? And when in addition to this, they located in the 
northeast the United States bank, which had so large a control over 
banking credit, is it Dot manifest that they hastened this process of 
concentration? 

I speak not of these things in the way of complaint. I am giving 
a mere narrative of facts. But now, I wonld ask, what has been the 
influence of southern power, so far as we have had power, on this 
Government? Has it not been eminently conservative? Must it not 
be so from the nature of things ? The slaveholder, owning both capital 
and labor, represents both, and is interested in doing justice to both; 
and, therefore, he comes in as an impartial arbiter, so far as he has 
influence, to settle those disputes between capital and labor which 
occur in every civilized Government. Being, as the South is, a 
minority power in this Confederacy; having a great interest which is 
constantly assailed, and which it can only protect within the Union 
under the Constitution, its interests, as well as its principles, have 
made it the watch-dog of the Constitution, and the defender and the 
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guardian of all the limitations and restrictions on the absolute will of 
the majority. Contributing, as it does, more to the public fisc than it 
receives in return in the shape of appropriation, its interest leads it 
to'economy of expenditures in the General Government. And are 
not these functions, which are undoubtedly performed by the South, 
eminently conservative? Are they not of great value and use to every 
section and every interest in this Confederacy ? Are we not all in¬ 
terested in supporting and maintaining the Constitution of the United 
States ? It is to be observed, too, in regard to these interests, that 
while others have grown up under the fostering and protecting hands 
of the Government, the South has never asked one dollar to sustain 
an interest of hers, unless you except the few sugar-planters, who con¬ 
stitute but a minority of her population. 

If, then, I am right, Mr President, we see here a mass of vast and 
associated interests which mutually contribute to the support of each 
other, and constituting, if I may use the simile, a mighty arch, which by 
its concentrated strength, and by the mutual support of its parts, is 
able to sustain such a social superstructure as, perhaps, is unparalleled 
in the history of man ; and is it not obvious, too, that the very key¬ 
stone of this arch consists in the black marble block of African sla¬ 
very ? Knock that out, and the mighty fabric, with all that it up¬ 
holds, topples and tumbles to its fall. I will not say that out of its 
scattered material you might not build up something useful and great, 
but I will say that these separate pillars, in detached columns, would 
be incapable of sustaining the weight which might safely repose upon 
the compact and consolidated arch. 

Now, sir,- one would say that that keystone was safe from any inter¬ 
nal attacks, or from the attacks of those who valued those industrial 
interests which it helps to uphold and maintain : and yet, strange to 
say, the institution of slavery has been the object of continual and 

S ersistent warfare for more than forty years. It commenced with the 
[issouri restriction, which undertook to^ put the southern scheme of 
social organization under the ban of this Government; which pro¬ 
claimed that the slaveholding States should not have equal rights to 
expand and spread their systems and their institutions into the com¬ 
mon territory, the common property of thfe Union. Having com¬ 
menced it thus, the war was continued, by an abuse of what was called 
the right of petition, which was used to make the common Hall of 
that Government, which was designed for the protection of all, the 
theater for agitation against the social system of the South, and against 
its peace and its safety. Sir, what was the object of those petitions, 
and of the debate which they occasioned, except to make the slave¬ 
holder odious and to make the institution of slavery detestable in the 
eyes of all northern men, and of the whole civilized world, so far as 
they could do it ? "Why, sir, its series of propositions looked directly 
to a moral war, to be waged through this Government, and on the 
floors of the common Congress of the Confederacy, against this insti¬ 
tution of the States, against their peace and safety. In defiance of 
the Constitution, they proposed to abolish slavery in the arsenals, in 
the dock-yards, in the District of Columbia, and, worse than all, they 
proposed toj.abolish the slave-trade between the States, under specious 
pretexts that evils accompanied this trade, as if the same evils might 
not be found in connection with emigration from abroad; as if forced 
emigration, either of whites or blacks, whether occasioned by the 



necessities of poverty or by the will of the master, would not be ac¬ 
companied witb evil, and with occasional scenes of distress. 

And yet, sir, anybody who has studied the history of the past, can¬ 
not have failed to observe that it is this very operation which has en¬ 
abled the black to improve in his physical and moral condition so 
rapidly in the South; because, when his numbers press on the means 
of subsistence, and times are likely to go hard with him, the law. of 
profit intervenes, and he is transported to a country where his labor 
is more profitable and he gets a large share of the product in return; 
and it so happens, by a beneficial arrangement of Providence, tjiat 
the very line of direction which the law of profit would give him is 
that which is best for his own happiness and improvement, for it takes 
him to a climate which is more congenial to his physical wants and 
his nature. It was thus that slavery'has been transferred from the 
North to the South. But for this, if he had been pent up, as was 
proposed, it is manifest that not only he, but the white who was 
associated with him, must have retrograded. A child of the sun, it 
would seem that the law, alike of his happiness and of his progress, 
consisted in his constant gravitation towards the source from whence 
he sprung. 

But, sir, as this party increased, it proceeded to take still more dan¬ 
gerous grounds; and we heard it boldly announced that the guaran¬ 
tees given to the slaveholding interest, in regard to fugitive slaves— 
and if so, it must be the case in all other respects—were annulled by 
the obligations of a higher law. How they practiced upon this pre¬ 
cept, we have seen in the list of shameful evasions of this constitu¬ 
tional obligation which was given us the other day by my friend from 
Georgia, (Mr. Toombs,) in the course of his masterly speech, when he 
referred to the personal-liberty laws of so many of the non-slavehold¬ 
ing States of this Confederacy. 

Mr. President, is it surprising that these bitter seeds of sectional 
hate and alienation, whieh have been sown so industriously, should 
have borne their bloody fruit in the raid of John Brown ? Is it sur¬ 
prising that men who were taught to look on us as accursed of man 
and God, and as sustaining institutions which are incapable of pulia¬ 
tion or defence, feel that they are justified in attacking us by all the 
means in their power, no matter what may be the consequence ? I 
know tbat gentlemen have risen here to disclaim all sympathy or ap¬ 
probation with that attack, and I do not mean, by any means, to im¬ 
peach their sincerity; but it is to be remarked that in none of the 
non-slaveholding States where the Republican party have the pre¬ 
dominance, have the Governors of those States, or, as far as I know, 
the Legislatures, proposed any legislation which was calculated to 
punish and repress such attacks in the future ; and it is also to be 
remembered that the Republican party at this session chose for its 
candidate as Speaker of the other House a man who had indorsed a 
hook which preached precisely what John Brown practiced ; which 
recommended that they should get up servile war and dissension 
between the different classes of whites, in order to disturb our peace, 
and tq injure our scheme and our system of society. Nor, sir, will 
it be strange if the northern emissary who goes in our midst, carrying 
Helper’s book, which has these objects in view, should soon be followed 
by others who bear with them Sharpe’s rifle and the pike. Is it not 
manifest that, if the teachings of that book be carried out, it can lead 
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to nothing else than the repetition of such assaults as those that we 
have lately witnessed ? 

Now, I will ask for what purpose is this warfare waged on us? It 
must have some end in view. It cannot be agitation for the mere 
sake of agitation, for even the Abolitionist would pronounce that to 
be wanton cruelty and reckless wickedness ; and if it has any end in 
view, what can that end be but the abolition of slavery in the States? 
What can they have in view but to make the institution so odious, so 
uncomfortable, so dangerous as to force, if they can, the whites of 
the southern States to emancipate the slaves; and yet, if they had 
the power to-morrow they would not dare, (or if they did they would 
soon be punished by their own constituents,) for their own sakes, to 
emancipate these negroes. What would be the consequences if they 
did ? Would not both races decline ? Would not industry decay ? 
Would not the British experiment be repeated; and w'hat would be¬ 
come of themselves ? How many northern ships would be laid up to 
rot at their wharves when the cotton and the great staples of the South 
were no longer produced to give them freights ? How many looms 
would be idle when the cotton was wanting which was necessary to 
put them in motion ? How many manufactories would be stopped 
when the rich markets of the South were dried up and exhausted and 
closed to them ? How many of their own people would be forced to 
emigrate or to starve ? How many of their homesteads would be 
desolate ? Sir, if they were to attempt such a thing, it would not 
be three months after the deed was done before their own people 
would drive them into the sea, if there was no other mode of escaping 
the consequences of their acts, It is impossible that they could do 
it, even if they had the political power. Why, then, keep up this 
war and this agitation ? If it is designed for any end, that is the end ; 
but their own interests and their own safety would prevent it. 

But does any man suppose that such a warfare can be constantly • 
kept up, without leading to a severance and dissolution of tjiis Union ? 

Do you not virtually invite the southern States to secede, when you 
offer them wrongs and injuries, because of their association with you, 
■which you could not practice towards them if they were separate and 
independent States ? Is not this a virtual invitation to them to secede ? 
Are not the wrongs and insults which you are offering us, in them¬ 
selves, a cause of war, as between independent nations? Suppose 
the French, now in alliance with the English, were to send such em¬ 
issaries as this Helper into the East Indies, to stir up civil strife, to 
produce domestic insurrection, to sow the seeds of dissension between 
Europeans of the half and of the whole blood in the British Indian 
empire; suppose that the French Government were to make their 
diplomatic communication with the British Government the means 
and medium of taunts and insults, for the cruelties which have been 
practiced and connived at under the British Government in India, 
how long would the entente cordiale last ? How long before either 
shore of the Channel would resosind with the roar of those immense 
engines of destruction which each nation has been taxing its ingenuity 
to invent and construct? And is it to be supposed that a sinmar and 
worse grievance can be kept up here without leading to the conse¬ 
quences of severance and separation on the part of the South? 

I know, sir, it has been said that the South would be whipped into 
the Union, that the South cannot dissolve it. This might be provoking 
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if it were not so absurd. "We probably number now something like 
thirteen million people. We cover, as was said by the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Toombs) the other day, eight hundred and forty thousand 
square miles of magnificent territory. Is it possible that such a peo¬ 
ple with such resources could be coerced into submission ? So far as 
foreign alliances are concerned, who does not know that cotton is king— 
a king who can command alliances with the fleets of all the civilized 
world to keep open the ports through which foreign nations were to, 
obtain the raw material that keeps alive their starving population ? 

But, Mr. President, suppose they could subdue the South; suppose 
they could whip it; what would they do afterwards? Would they 
emancipate the slaves ? I think I have shown that they could not do 
so, except at the sacrifice of interests which are too’ dear to themselves. 
What would they do with these conquered provinces ? Rule them as 
such ? That would involve a change both of the Constitution and the 
Government. Would they introduce them into the Government as 
they were before ? By their mere vis inertia they could put a stop 
to the machinery of the Government. The South now, without leav¬ 
ing the TJnion, could paralyze this Government so that it would be 
worthless to all who were concerned in it. Suppose its State Legisla¬ 
tures were to pass taxing laws, and they could pass such laws under 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, which, in fact, shut out northern 
trade and commerce; suppose they should make personal intercourse 
so dangerous and burdensome, that it would cease; suppose its mem¬ 
bers here, feeling that this Government was an instrument of oppres¬ 
sion, were to choose to use their power under the Constitution to ob¬ 
struct and to thwart it, when would you get your House organized, 
your appropriation bills passed ; and after they were introduced, who 
would know in what shape they would pass ? Sir, this coercion of 
which they speak is impossible. If you were to engage in such a con¬ 
test, victory would be worse to you than defeat; because, if you con¬ 
quered, you would destroy the industry on which you yourselves de¬ 
pended ; whilst, on the other hand, if the South constituted a separate 
and independent confederacy, you might still enjoy a portion of that 
rich commerce of which you are now deriving the fruits. 

I ask, then, again, why this agitation, and why this war upon us ? 
I am told that it is because slavery is a sinful institution—yes, sir, that 
the institution is a sin, and abhorrent to man and to God. Has not 
experience shown that when the black and the white race are thrown 
together, if you establish the relation of master and slave between 
them, that such a society is capable of a great development, morally, 
socially, and politically ; that such an organization is best for the hap¬ 
piness of both races; and has it not been proved, by actual experi¬ 
ment, that if you destroy that relation, both races decline, and indus¬ 
try decays ? Gan that state of things be wrong which leads to the 
happiness of both races ? 1 Can that be right which inflicts on them 
irremediable mischief and injury ? But by what right does any man 
undertake to say that a political institution which can be shown to be 
the normal condition of human society, and which has subsisted as 
long ago as we have human history, is a sin, when there is not a re¬ 
spectable nation in the world that has not, at some period of its exist¬ 
ence, maintained it ? There is not a respectable system of civilization 
known to history, or at the present period, whose foundations were 
not laid in this institution of domestic slavery. 
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That it was the case in regard to the nations of antiquity, we ail 
know. That the European nations commenced, and based their sys¬ 
tems of civilization on this institution, is notorious; and it is not yet 
two centuries since slavery was legal in England and France. That 
we ourselves owe the early settlement and wonderful extension of our 
population in this country to the slavery which was introduced into 
all the Atlantic States, is obvious to whoever will consider the propo¬ 
sition. But for that forced labor, if we had depended on whites alone, 
it is probable that neither should we have settled up the country ra¬ 
pidly enough, nor have had population enough, to have made and 
maintained the great revolutionary issue at the time when it occurred;, 
and if we had failed then, how much of our subsequent history would, 
have been left untold? Here, sir, upon this continent, those Indian 
tribes that did not establish slavery were mere nomades, without arts, 
without civilization; and those nations in which slavery was estab¬ 
lished, as the Aztecs and the Peruvians, maintained a social organi¬ 
zation, the monuments of whose power still excite respect and admi-, 
ration. Sir, the monuments of the Incas exceed in magnitude any¬ 
thing that has been achieved by their Spanish successors. Take the 
American States south of our boundary, and which of them in which 
slavery has be.en abolished has not deteriorated, and which of them 
has improved except the Portuguese settlement of Brazil, in which 
African slavery was, and is, established ? 

Sir, the history of slavery in the European civilization, and of its 
emancipation, is familiar to us all. It seems in the beginnings of 
society to be necessary. When the moral impulses to labor are not 
sufficiently strong, it requires physical force; and, accordingly, it has 
been used in the early history of all civilized people; and where the 
races are equal, the slave, in process of time, by his improvement, 
will vindicate his equality, and when he has done that, his labor be¬ 
comes more profitable as a freeman than as a slave, and emancipation 
then becomes profitable, both to master and slave. It was thus that 
it was accomplished in European society without shock and without 
injury to any one, convulsing no Government, and disturbing no in¬ 
terest in society. It commenced first in the free cities, where the 
most intelligent laborers and the mechanics were gathered; and 
afterwards, when the predial laborer, the rural serf, increased in in¬ 
telligence and virtue, it became profitable to emancipate him, too. 

. How, sir, if the negro race be equal to the white race, as the Abo¬ 
litionists maintain, it will vindicate its equality by its improvement, 
and the.same process will take place; but if, on the contrary, he be 
an inferior, as I maintain and believe he is, then experience has 
shown that the happiest relation which you can establish between 
that race and the white, is the relation of master and slave. 

I ask then, sir, by what authority it is that an institution which all 
Governments have found necessary, and which has been common to 
nearly all the nations of the world, is now pronounced a sin and a 
crime? Is the voice of experience to go for nothing? Are its teach¬ 
ings without value? 

But we are told that slavery is contrary to the abstract principles 
of right, and the great maxim of “do as you would be done by.” 
Mi’. President, I acknowledge the truth of this maxim, and properly 
interpreted, it vindicates by its wisdom its divine origin; but when 
misapplied and misrepresented, it may be made the means of infinite 
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mischief. II* I were to do as I would be done by in his case, I would 
probably set free the murderer from the jail wherein he was confined ; 
but if I would do as I would be done by to the thousands of innocent 
people on whom he would thus be turned loose, I would not aid his 
escape. If I were to do as I would be done by in this case, I would, 
perhaps, emancipate the slave; but if I were to do as I would be 
done by to the millions of whites and blacks who are interested in 
maintaining that relation, I would do nothing to disturb it. 

But, sir, if in truth it be such a sin and such a curse that the con- 
scieqce of any large party in the North cannot .enter into compact or 
bonds with it, that they can have no connection with it, that they. 
cannot carry out the guarantees and the stipulations of the Constitu¬ 
tion which look to its protection, then I say as honest and honorable 
men they ought to propose a separation; for is it fair, is it honest, to 
take everything in the compact which benefits them, and to refuse 
the stipulations which were made cm their part for our benefit, on the 
ground that their conscience prevents them from carrying them out ? 
Would not the honest course, on the contrary, be to come forward and 
say, “our fathers have made a hard bargain for us, one which we find 
we cannot keep consistently with conscience; we cannot for conscience’ 
sakep’eturn your fugitive slave as this instrument requires; we can¬ 
not for conscience’ sake aid in repressing domestic insurrections when 
the slaves arise to assert their freedom; and that being the case, we 
feel that it is neither proper nor honorable that we should exact from 
you the conditions which are beneficial to us; and we therefore pro¬ 
pose a separation.” Sir, my word for it, if the proposition were to 
come from the northern States based on such ground, there would be 
no resistance in the South, and I do not know but in a possible sepa¬ 
ration there might be some system of a confederacy of confederacies 
which would secure some, but not all, of the blessings that would 
follow this Union administered properly, according to the spirit of 
justice and the Constitution. It would probably separate into some 
three or four smaller unions, and these perhaps might be united by 
some looser bond, closer than the European system, but not operating, 
as the present Constitution does, upon the individual, and operating 
upon the several unions in the nature of a treaty—a treaty which 
might secure to each of them the united strength of all in repelling 
foreign invasion, and might secure, perhaps, to all of them some of 
the present advantages of trade and intercourse, opening up to them 
the means of developing their own systems in peace and safety. 

But why, I ask, force us to this alternative ? If I am right in the 
view I have taken of the great industrial interests of the different 
sections; if in truth they ought to be, if this Government were prop¬ 
erly 7 - administered, subsidiary instead of being rival and hostile ; if 
our institutions be, as I have shown, founded in necessity 7 - and can be 
vindicated upon any view of law, moral or divine; or if that be a 
matter exclusively for our own consideration under our system of con¬ 
federation, and has been made ,so by the Constitution ; I say, if all 
this be so, why keep up this war, why continue this agitation ? 

It is said by some of those of the anti-slavery party who are the 
least extreme in their views, “ we admit the propriety . of much that 
you say in regard to the institution in the States; we acknowledge 
that we have no right to interfere with it there, and we do not claim 
the power to do so; but you insist upon extending this institution of 
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slavery and carrying it into the Territories of the Union; it is there 
that we resist you; it is there that we are determined not to permit 
you to exercise any such right as that which you claim under the 
Constitution.” But, Mr. President, do we claim anything in this re¬ 
gard which is not our right under the Constitution ? If jve do make 
the claim, has it not been asserted to be onr constitutional right by 
the Congress that repealed the Missouri restriction, by the President 
who signed the bill, by^he Supreme Court who decided the famous 
Dred Scott case? And if it be our constitutional right, by what au¬ 
thority, moral or political, can you prevent our thus extending the so¬ 
cial system of the slaveholding States l 

But, sir, I am willing for the present to lay aside the constitutional 
view, and I desire to discuss it as a mere question of propriety. 
"What interest have you in preventing us from extending the social 
system of the slaveholding States into the vacant territory of the 
Union ? Is it not demonstrable tliat to do so, would increase your 
relative share of political power, your relative share of the voting> 
power of this Government, *nd, not only that, but will it not increase 
your relative capacity to accumulate and to acquire wealth ? Sup¬ 
pose the South, instead of having this mixed population of whites and 
negroes, was peopled entirely with the white race, would New England 
have as great a relative share of political power then as she has now? 
¥e should be represented then in exact proportion to our population. 
Now, we are represented only according to a part of it. Suppose the 
South, again, were filled entirely with whites, would New* England 
enjoy her markets as undisturbed by rivals as she now does? If the 
South were peopled only by whites, is it not obvious that rivals would 
grow up as fast as customers; that we, too, would engage in manufac¬ 
tures, in commerce, and in navigation; and thus those States would 
not have near the share of the profits arising from this valuable cus¬ 
tom that they now enjoy; and, if that be true in regard to the old 
southern States, is it not true in regard to any extension hereafter to 
be made? If we should extend, by increasing the slaveholding States, 
is it not manifest that the relative share of political power of New Eng¬ 
land would be greater for that extension'than if the Union were in¬ 
creased by adding free States; and is it not just as plain that her rela¬ 
tive capacity to accumulate wealth would be greater when our terri¬ 
tory was settled in a mode which gave her customers without a rival, 
than if that settlement were made entirely by a free population. 

Upon what calculation, then, is it that you can say that it dimin¬ 
ishes your power to extend the social system of the slaveholding States, 
and that it increases your power to extend the number of free States? 
I ask upon what supposition can you make that declaration, except 
upon the belief that there is a natural and eternal hostility between 
the free and the slave States. If that be true; if there be a natural 
and irrepressible hostility between the free and the slave States, it is 
not only an argument with the North against the further extension 
of the slaveholding States, but it is an argument against the present 
Union. If there be this irrepressible and natural hostility between 
the free and the slave States, there ought to be no Union between 
them ; for this Union can only promcfte the happiness of the people 
when they entertain fraternal feelings towards, each other; it can 
only succeed when it is founded on the affection of the people; but 
if it is to be a source of eternal strife, it becomes worse than an ill- 
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assorted carriage, and tlie sooner the parties separate the better. 
But, is there, in truth, any such natural hostility; is there, in truth, 
any such innate antagonism between the social systems of the two 
sections? In order to answer this question, I propose, for a brief 
space, to analyze and compare the two systems of society, and see 
whether, in truth, they may not be made subsidiary* instead of being 
antagonists of each other. 

Sir, in the free-labor system of social organization, the family is the 
unit—the family, composed of parent and children. In the slave¬ 
holding. system of organization, the household is the unit—the house¬ 
hold being composed of the family and of the slaves; who are united 
to the head of that family by the obligations of ownership, and the 
yet gentler ties of constant intercourse and familiar association. In 
the free States, these families are divided into two classes—the capi¬ 
talists and the laboring class. The laboring class sells its services for 
a limited period to the capitalist class for the means of subsistence. 
That bargain is hard or easy, in proportion, as the supply of labor is 
greater or.less, in proportion to the demand for it, on the part of cap¬ 
ital ; and in periods of scarcity and of commercial pressure, the bar- 
gam on the part of the laborer is often hard indeed—it giving him 
frequently not enough for comfortable subsistence, and sometimes 
starving him out altogether. In the southern system" of society, no 
such difficulty can occur. There the laborer is sure of shelter, of rai¬ 
ment, and of food; for, if the profits of the master do not enable him 
to give him these, the master must use his capital; and if neither his 

E rofits nor his capital will all©w him to do it ? then he must transfer 
im to some one else, who is able to provide him with these comforts ; 
and thus, in any event, the laborer is assured of the physical comforts 
and necessaries of life. 

But under the free system of society, there are more ways than one 
by which the laboring class seeks to obtain the price of its services; 
for it seeks to obtain them sometimes, not merely by voluntary con¬ 
tract, but if it have a share in the Government, it carries this contest 
into the halls pf legislation and seeks to settle it, sometimes through 
the forms of legislation, or worse still, by physical force and the sword. 
"Whenever tlie profits of production- come to be distributed between 
labor and capital, either through the forms of legislation or through 
the sword, the Government declines and industry decays. These con¬ 
sequences are so much dreaded, that with statesmen it has always 
been an object of anxious care so to constitute their governments, with 
check and balances, as to prevent these contests between labor and 
capital from disturbing the course of legislation ; and so much afraid 
have they been of them, that in few Governments of the world has 
the laborer been permitted to have a share of political power. In the 
British Government, where the laboring class have some small share 
of political power, the danger of such contests has been a constant 
subject of anxiety. "When the laboring population increases faster 
than capital accumulates, fearful scenes of suffering often ensue, and 
these are only to be prevented by affording new outlets in which they 
may colonize the surplus population, or else by discovering and open¬ 
ing up new fields of industry; and to do this, has been the object of 
the constant care and forethought of the British statesman for the last 
three centuries. To accomplish it, he has become the great robber of 
the world, robbing by sea and by land, to obtain the means to feed 
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his poor; and notwithstanding all these efforts, it has often occurred 
that he has had to use the bayonet and the ball to prevent a bloody 
settlement of the contest between the man who owned and the man 
who worked the British loom. 

But, Mr. President, in our system of society there is no such danger. 
The contest between capital and labor is compromised and settled in 
the constitution of the household. It does not enter into the Govern¬ 
ment. The master who wields the power of government is interested 
both in labor and capital, and it is to his interest to do justice to both. 
Accordingly, whatever influence he may possess in the Government, 
as I said before, is exercised impartially in settling these contests'be- 
tween labor and capital. 

It is in this country alone that we have found the first attempt to 
unite a system of free labor with self-government and universal suf¬ 
frage, such as prevails in the North; an experiment which I acknowl¬ 
edge has so far succeeded; an experiment which I hope is destined 
to an ultimate and a great success. I wish it success; but I must say 
that it is an experiment as yet, for it has not been exposed to the se¬ 
vere trials and difficulties it must encounter when population begins 
to press on the means of subsistence. So far, w r e have had a constant 
outlet for the surplus population in the rich and magnificent vacant 
territory which we possessed. It is only to be really and severely 
tested and tried wdien numbers increase so rapidly as to press upon 
the means of subsistence. I hope that by that time the intelligence 
and the virtue of the people may so increase, and that the improve¬ 
ments of the productive power of man may be so great, as to enable 
them to meet and surmount the difficulty; but I must say that whether 
they will do it or not, is entirely uncertain and remains a doubt and 
a problem, for if they have succeeded so far, they have not only had 
the advantage of never having been exposed to this difficulty and this 
trial, but they have been associated in their general government with 
this other scheme of society; and I believe that the influence'of this 
last has been eminently conservative, and has assisted the success of 
their experiment so far. I believe, too, that nothing could more help 
the future success of their experiment than the continual association 
with a scheme of society thus'founded, and whose in^uences must be 
thus just, and thus impartial, in settling whatever contests and diffi¬ 
culties may arise between capital and labor. 

Mr. President, to show that I am indulging in no fancy sketch, that 
I am getting up no fictitious alarms, allow me to refer to an event in 
history which, although not very distant, seems to have passed away 
from the recollection of many of us; I mean Shay’s Kebellion. Let 
us see what it was that prompted it, and by what motives they were 
governed who carried it on : 

‘“It is, indeed, a fact,’ said General Knox, a New England man, after returning from 
a visit to the eastern country, ‘that high taxes are the ostensible cause of the commo¬ 
tion, but that they are the real cause, is as far remote from truth as light is from darkness. 
The people whd are the insurgents have never paid any, or but very little, taxes. But 
they see the weakness of Government; they feel at once their own poverty, compared 
with the opulent, and their own force; and they are determined to make use of the latter, 
in order to remedy the former. Their creed is, that the property of the United States 
has been protected from confiscation by the joint exertions of all, and, therefore, ought 
to be common to all. And he that attempts opposition to this creed is an enemy to equity 
and justice, and ought to be swept from the face of the earth.”’— Marshall's Washington, 
volume 2, page 118. 
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Colonel Lee, a member of Congress, drew the following picture of 
the condition of the eastern country at that time : 

“ General Knox has just returned, and his report, grounded on his own knowledge, is 
replete with melancholy information. A majority of the people of Massachusetts are in 
opposition to the Government. Some of the leaders avow the subversion of it to be their 
object, together with the abolition of debts, the division of property, and a reunion with 
Great Britain, In all the eastern States, the same temper prevails more or less, and will 
certainly break forth when the opportune moment may arrive. The malcontents are in 
close connection with Vermont, and that district, it is believed, is in negotiation with the 
Government of Canada. In one word, my dear General, we are all in dire apprehension 
that a beginning of anarchy, with all its calamities, is made, and we have no means to 
Stop the dreadful work.”— Marshall's Washington, volume 2, page 19. 

I find that there are symptoms that the feeling which prompted and 
' instigated that rebellion, which is shown to have been so formidable 
in its day, and which required to be put down by arms, is still alive. 
In the correspondence which was found in the possession of John 
Brown in the late Harper’s Ferry affair, there is a letter which could 
not but strike me. It is a letter written by the brother of one of those 
men who perished in that affair, with the evident intention of dissuad¬ 
ing him from engaging in it; and what does he say ? 

“You surely do not go against State rights? and admitting this, then the slave States 
have the same right to hold slaves, constitutionally, that the North have to prohibit it. 
Where does slavery commence? Not when man subjects his fellow to bondage. Oh, no, 
indeed; this is not the worst form of slavery. The evil commenced when one man, by 
eniploying a number of his fellows, and he himself lived on the profits of their labor. 
Thus, toiling year after year, the laborer becomes more ignorant and poor, the employer 
more wise and wealthy; and, by-and-by, the poor man becomes an easy victim to the 
cupidity of the aristocrat. What he first received pay for, he at last is obliged to do for 
nothing. Mow, let me lay dorm a rule that shall do away with slavery. Let each and every 
man produce with manual labor what he consumes?” 

So that we see, Mr. President, that the same leaven is still at work, 
and work it must, because it proceeds from the very constitution of 
human nature. I mention it not by way of reproach. Every wise 
and prudent man, every statesman must know that the human breast 
is instinct with certain passions ; and statesmen and wise men, instead 
of ignoring them, must prepare to restrain and guide them. How, I 
say, that with an experiment which is exposed to such dangers, it seems 
to me there could not be a better thing than to associate it in the same 
government with an influence like ours, with a scheme of society 
similar to that which has been introduced into the southern States. 

But, sir, I am told that all this is wrong ; you oppose its extension, 
because the system itself, you say, is wrong; because, in your opinion, 
it is doing mischief to the world. If I am right as to the past, if the 
teachings of history, if the experience of man are to be trusted, we 
. have no right £o denounce this system of society as wrong. I have 
shown that it is the normal condition of human society, that a large 
majority of mankind have practiced, and still practice upon it, and if 
I had time or taste for the task, I could go into a still closer compari¬ 
son, and show you that some things that you denounce as evils of 
slavery are to be found in what is called voluntary servitude for wa¬ 
ges in the crowded States of the Old World. There is not a mischief 
that you can name in this state of society, growing out of slffvery, for 
which I cannot find you a parallel in the other system in the Old 
Worldi; and if there are cases where men in slavery have to submit 
their persons and their wills to the arbitrary will of another—so under 
the spur of necessity, the pressure of poverty, the same cases may be 
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found in what is called the free-labor system of the Old "World, where 
population does press upon the means of subsistence. 

I ask then, sir, why is it that the Territories of the Union are to be 
occupied only for the development of a scheme of society which, as 
yet, is a mere experiment—an experiment, it is true, which I hope 
will succeed, but whose success is yet doubtful—and that ours is to 
be stinted and dwarfed and excluded, which is no experiment? We 
know from actual trial that our system is capable of great social, 
moral, and political development. We know that it is consistent 
with stable government and with free institutions, so far as white men 
are concerned. With us, sd far as the white class is concerned, there 
never was any organization of human society in which the equality 
between 'all the members of that race was so complete and so perfect. * 
There never was ally scheme of society in which it was so safe to try 
the experiment—I speak now of the whites—of Tree labor united with 
free government and universal suffrage. Such a political organization 
does not shake or disturb us. We go on with regular advance, undis¬ 
turbed by any of those contests which shake and convulse Govern¬ 
ments which are founded upon other social systems. I believe that 
the system of free labor, as it is practiced in the non-slaveholding 
States, the experiment which they have commenced, will be much 
apter to succeed if associated with us than if they were to cast loose 
and separate themselves. If I am right, the laboring classes of the 
North have the deepest possible interest in apolitical association with 
the southern States. The association with such an influence must be 
in every way beneficial to that class in the free States. 

I know, Mr. President, that those who are not acquainted with our 
N system, insist that it dwarfs the non-slaveholder, the poorer class of 
the whites. On the contrary, it is as beneficial to him as it is to the 
slave owner. If there be any profit in slave labor, it is not derived 
by the slave owner only. Almost every man in the community who 
is worth anything, or whose own labor or services are worth anything, 
hires for a limited period the services of a slave; and if slave labor 
be profitable to the owner, it is also profitable to the man who hires 
it; and I know many practical men who say they believe it more pro¬ 
fitable to hire than to own it. So it is with the land in the older free 
States; it is owned by but comparatively few people ; but there are a 
great many who use it as tenants, who rented, and the same thing is 
to be found in regard to the slave labor of the South. There are com¬ 
paratively few who own it, but there are a great many who hire it; 
and it would be as much against the truth of political economy to say 
that the man who hires it did not derive advantages from it, as it 
would be to say that the man who rented land did not make money . 
out of his leasehold. 

Nor is it true that the institution of slavery makes manual labor, on 
the part of the whites, despicable in the slaveholding States. . There 
is no country on earth in which honest labor, as I believe, is more re¬ 
spected ; and of this I am certain; that every white laborer in the 
slaveholding States is more nearly on an equality with every other 
man in tfce community, than every white laborer in the North is on 
terms of equality with every other man in the North. 

. I say then, sir, unless there be some motive of sectional hate!; some 
bitter hostility against us; some belief that there is to be an irrepres¬ 
sible conflict between the two systems of organization; unless some 
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sncli notion as this is harbored in the northern mind, I cannot, for the 
life of me, see how, on any calculation of interest, they should object 
to the growth and the development of our scheme and system of so¬ 
ciety. It is not, by nature, an antagonist to theirs; on the contrary, it 
makes our interests subsidiary to theirs, instead of being hostile and 
rival. It does not diminisli your power at all; on the contrary, you 
Have a larger share of power when the increase is by slave States, 
rather than when the increase is by free States. 

Why then, sir, is this war kept up ? Why not, for. the interest of 
both sections and all classes, lay down your arms and put an end to 
this warfare against us ? Suppose it could be done; suppose the Gov- 
enrnment of this Union could really be administered in the spirit of 
justice and the Constitution, who could assign the limits to our future 
growth ? That they exist somewhere, we all must know. Wherever 
they are, they would be found far, far away beyond the political hori¬ 
zon which bounds our mortal vision. Sir, when we come to see what 
we might be, and how we might become the master-influence of the 
universe, if this Union were properly administered according to the 
principles of justice and the Constitution, the imagination halts at the 
mighty conception, and the mind, rapt in the contemplation of the 
giant shadows of our future progress, as they sweep across the per¬ 
spective, sinks under the effort to realize that glorious pageant of 
human grandeur as it passes before the view. 

Mr. President, are we to be disappointed of such a destiny as this, 
in the mad pursuit of abstractions and universals, conjured up by 
moon-struck theorists and crazy fanatics? Has political science yet 
reached the dignity of a certain science? Can the politician, like the 
mathematician, reason to certain and to safe results from abstract for¬ 
mulae ? Sir, the statesman is he who derives his philosophy from the 
experience of the world. The theoretic politician is he who would 
force the world to conform its experience to his philosophy. The one 
founds stable government, builds up dynasties and empires; the 
other destroys social institutions, makes revolution, and leaves anarchy 
and confusion behind him. Will not the intelligence of the North 
save our Government from falling into such hands as these? Is it 
possible that such a destiny as ours might be, is to be consigned to 
such keeping? 

Sir, I know that there is a noble army of northen Democrats and 
conservatives who, true to the Constitution and to the Union, are doing 
gallant service in the cause of both. There is not a patriot in the land 
who does not respect and sympathize with that gallant band as they 
fight bravely on in the face of proscription and defeat, and who does 
not lift up his hands to pray for success for such manly efforts ; but 
alas! we all know that victory is not always awarded,to the side of 
virtue and intelligence. 

It may be, after all, that this Republican party does indeed pos¬ 
sess the power which it claims, and in its hands may rest the fatal 
shears which may clip the threads of our national destiny forever. 
Sir, if power should fall into their hands, let them consider whether 
they will keep up this constant warfare upon the institution of slavery 
wherever it exists ; Vhether they will deny us our constitutional rights 
upon the plea that it falls under the ban of a higher law; whether 
they will do nothing to prevent and repress armed incursions of their 
people upon our people; whether they mean to use this Government 
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for the purpose of assailing and destroying onr peace, our property, 
and perhaps our lives; and if they believe in their hearts and con¬ 
sciences that the law of right and of God constrains them to do it, then 
let them remember that no' party can come into power avowedly on 
these principles, and certainly none can administer the Government 
upon them, except at the cost of the Union itself. Sir, once place 
before the South the alternative of union at the price of an irrepressi¬ 
ble conflict, of eternal warfare upon its social institutions, or separa¬ 
tion, with the view of seeking the means of defending their lives, their 
property, and their honor, and, in my opinion, they will not hesitate 
long in accepting the latter. I say, then, sir, to this party, that if these 
alternatives are to be forced on the South, wheh the fatal deed is ac¬ 
complished, upon their heads and upon their consciences will rest the 
responsibility for the sin and its consequences. 

Sir, in that event, the accusing voice of human history will ring 
through all the ages to impeach them at the bar of posterity, for 
having destroyed the noblest scheme of constitutional liberty which 
the wisdom of man has ever devised; and upon that fearful issue, each 
of the succeeding generations of men will record its verdict of guilty 
against them. Their own descendants will heap reproaches upon the 
names of those who disappoint them of the destiny which would have 
been the richest inheritance that one generation can bequeath another. 
But when it is asked upon what view of the Constitution; upon what 
consideration of religion or philanthropy; upon what calculation of 
interest, general or sectional, the fatal deed was done, where will the 
satisfactory answer be found; and who shall arise in that day to defend 
their name from the foul reproach % 

Mr. President, when I think of what it is that may be destroyed by 
this narrow spirit of sectional hate and bigotry, I turn away from the 
contemplation with a feeling of an almost indignant despair; but I 
will not, as yet, despair of my country. I will yet hope that the great 
army of northern Democrats and conservatives will arise in the might 
of a noble cause, and expel the intruders from the seats of power. I 
will trust in the influence of truth, whose empire is felt in every human 
heart when once it has touched if. I will put my faith higher yet— 
in Providence, for it cannot be that God will permit such a scheme of 
Government as this, freighted, as it might have been, with the highest 
hopes of humanity, to be wrecked in the wild orgies of madmen and 
fanatics. But, sir, if I should fail in these hopes, I may then, indeed, 
despair of the Union; but I will not despair of the ability of my con¬ 
stituents and of my fellow-citizens of the slaveholding States to throw 
off a yoke which will be doubly accursed and galling for having been 
laid by hands that ought to have been friendly; nor would I doubt 
their ability to establish for themselves a confederacy which may be¬ 
come and remain great, glorious, and free ; and it will be to that Gov¬ 
ernment that I shall then look for the protecting shadow under which 
I may repose in peace and safety for the remainder of the days that 
are allotted to me upon earth. 
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